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Foundation Stones 


It is a significant and very convinc- 
ing fact that the most magnificent 
structure will crumble into ruin un- 
less it be reared upon a solid founda- 
tion. There is no better guide than 
experience, and experience proves 
that the permanency of a thing de- 
pends upon the reliability of the ele- 
ments upon which it rests. So com- 
mon is this knowledge among men, 
and with such uniformity is it adhered 
to, that the architect would be judged 
incompetent if he did not examine 
closely into the foundation stones of 
the building which he might be de- 
sirous of erecting. 

As it is in the physical order, so it 
is with men. Mankind builds its Fu- 
ture upon the Present, but the whole 
edifice of man is erected upon the 
Past, and it behooves us to consider 
the Past in every dream that we 
fashion concerning the Future. 

The Past of Peabody High school 
has been a glorious one and our hopes 
for the Future may safely be built 
upon the record of past achievement. 
In the history of Peabody High School 
perhaps the most glorious chapter is 
that which was written by the boys 
and girls of the years 1855-1903. 

On March 6, 1854, at a town meet- 
ing held in Union Hall, was an article 
in the warrant, “to see if the town will 
build two High Schools.” On March 
20, 1854, the town voted to appropri- 
ate twelve thousand dollars for the 
purpose, and a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of: Henry Cook, 
Lewis Allen, Joseph Poor, Edward T. 
Waldron, Adino Page, Nathan Tap- 


lev and Joseph Mudge. On April 10, 
1854, five members were added to the 
committee: Francis Dane, Dr. George 
Osborne, Isaac Hardy, Jr., Elijah W. 
Upton and Alonzo P. Phillips. These 
men succeeded in having erected a 
building which was ready for occu- 
pancy in 1855. From that time, prog- 
ress in the higher education of Pea- 
body’s citizens was rapid and gratify- 
ing. The foundations had been built 
for the present Peabody High School, 
and in looking back upon them, we can 
but marvel at their solidity. 

The first class to graduate from the 
new High School numbered eighteen 
pupils. The names of the members of 
that class are still a matter of record 
and may be recognized by their de- 
scendants. The following were mem- 
bers of the class of 1855: Helen 
Aborn, Mary Harrington, Mary Burd- 
ing, Mary Floyd, Mary Lowe, Mohit- 
able Proctor (Mrs. James Baxter), 
Elizabeth Crane (Mrs. D. B. Lord), 
Elizabeth Tilton, Elizabeth Southwick, 
Elizabeth Evans, Emily Poole, Emily 
Lambert, Sara Proctor (Mrs. Joslin), 
George A. Osborne, George S. Os- 
borne, Thomas Carroll, Samuel Brown, 
Elizabeth Phillips. 

Samuel Brown was killed at the 
battle of Antietam. 

This class was followed by others 
from the same building and, until the 
year 1903 there went forth from Pea- 
body High School boys and girls of 
merit who have since proved them- 
selves worthy in the battle of life. It 
is true, that the classes were smaller 
in number than those graduated to- 
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day, but the quality of the educational 
product was a fair challenge to the 
future, and a splendid foundation for 
any achievements that may be ours. 

But, the old school which for years 
has served in the double capacity of 
Town Hall and High School, is reach- 
ing a turning point in its existence and 
in 1901 the selectmen, realizing that 
the Old High School had nobly served 
its purposes, voted to erect a new 
building. 


This building was erected on Cen- 
tral street, was completed in 1903, 
and forms a part of the present Pea- 
body High School. 

The past of Peabody High School 
has been glorious, the present is pros- 
perous; may the future be replete with 
promise fulfilled, and may we con- 
tinue to build upon sturdy founda- 
tions the educational mansions of Pea- 
body of the future. 

WILLIAM RATCLIFF, ’23. 


The Contest 


The day of days had arrived. Every- 
where, Old Tim saw the jostling, 
laughing, surging crowd, eager to 
enjoy every moment of the day to the 
utmost. On the outskirts of the crowd, 
men in the booths were shouting above 
the mingled loud cries, in an effort to 
persuade the throng to buy their 
wares. Bobbing about, here and there, 
in the midst of the pushing multitude, 
were numerous venders with bright 
colored balloons, toys, candies, pea- 
nuts and ever so many things dear 
to the heart of youth. 

It was not the first time that Old 
Tim had viewed this spectacle. From 
his boyhood days, he had ever looked 
forward with expectation to the day 
when the fiddlers of all the surround- 
ing towns came to Oakville to exhibit 
their craftmanship. 

He knew that Sam, Lanky, Fiddle 
Sticks and the others would be there, 
as well as a few new contestants. 
There they were now, each with his 
fiddle clasped tightly under his arm, 
each standing behind the raised plat- 
form at the end of the field. Sam was 
stroking his gray beard with his free 
hand as he laboriously chewed a 
mouthful of tobacco, his chin and hand 
keeping perfect time with every mo- 
tion of his jaws. Near him stood 
Lanky, who, though arrayed in his 
best, could not conceal the fact that 
his hands and feet were of abnormal 


length. Protruding from the bottom 
of his trousers were his awkward feet, 
and from the sleeves of his jacket hung 
limply, his skeleton-like hands. With 
all the moveable portions of his body 
in constant motion, Fiddle-Sticks was 
expounding his opinions on all possible 
subjects. Sam was regarding him with 
his usual look of aloofness and bore- 
dom, while Lanky gazed upon him with 
fixed eyes and wide-open mouth. There 
were also several other musicians, 
divided in groups, gossiping, arguing 
and joking, as old cronies will do. 

Old Tim, after surveying them for 
a few r moments, strode toward them 
chuckling to himself. He had never 
been a participant in the contest, 
since he vras always seized with fright 
whenever he even thought of perform- 
ing before an audience part of which 
was strange to him. His qualifica- 
tions were of the best, however, for no 
fiddler in town dared to compete with 
him before a friendly and familiar 
audience. Yet, how he envied these 
artists who boldly ventured to play, 
“Old Black Joe”, “Nellie Gray” and 
other old fashioned before this motley 
crowd. 

But, here he was, letting his mind 
wander aimlessly without observing 
the new competitors. The youngest 
lad among them all was scarcely more 
than in his early sixties. He himself 
was only sixty-five there he was. 
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gliding into a dreamy trance again. 
That state must not be repeated, since 
here he was walking unobserved among 
the several groups of country talent. 
Suddenly, above all the vocal sounds, 
arose the voice of Fiddle-Sticks. 

“I says that man can outplay any 
of ye, an’ I knows, I does. If he en- 
tered this here contest of ours, we’d 
be gonners.” 

“There’s no denying that”, Tim 
heard Sam affirm. 

“Is ’at so?”, a strange voice asked. 
“There isn’t a man in this here county 
that Mr. Soren’s afraid of. An’ if your 
won’erful man’s so won’erful, I beg 
to know where he is on this day.” 

“Wall, he might be erroun here 
somewheres, but I’m certain he aint 
gonna join. I learned that fer sure, 
afore I made up my mind ter com- 
pete. As fer beggin, you’d be beggin 
alright if he was gonna be in it.” 

By this time, the groups of musi- 
cians had all merged into one centered 
about Fiddles and the stranger. Every 
one of them was aching with cu- 
riosity to know the name of the un- 
conquerable genius. 

Fiddles, glorying in this unexpected 
popularity, was trying to make the 
most of it. The stranger, fully past 
the seventies and of about the same 
age as Fiddles, seemed to have taken 
Fiddles’ statement as a personal in- 
sult and was beginning to prepare for 
a fistic as well as a verbal battle. 

Slowly wending his way through 
the crowd, Tim encountered in the 
first row before the center of interest, 
an unaccountable bulk of human flesh 
which defied his every effort to ad- 
vance. Luck, however, had not wholly 
deserted him, for the immobile figure 
was resting one of his hands on his 
hip. Through the space thus formed, 
Tim could see the two debaters in the 
heated discussion becoming more and 
more intensely excited. 

The fiddlers had taken sides now. 
Some were for the stranger; while 


others, were for Fiddle-Sticks, and a 
large crowd of people had gathered 
about the disputants. When the ar- 
gument had just about reached its 
climax, and the two aged disputants 
had begun to take off their coats that 
they might settle the dispute with 
their fists, Lanky and Sam tried to 
restrain Fiddle-Sticks, while two men 
of the other group held the stranger. 
Thus, an amusing battle was averted, 
but the crisis was not yet reached for 
the opponents poured forth torrents of 
words expressive of their rage. Then 
came the challenge from one of the 
other fiddlers. 

“We are all willin’ to give up our 
parts in this here contest an’ let Mr. 
Soren represent us. We dare you to 
tell us the name of your man or be 
stamped by us as a downright liar.” 

“What? A liar?,” shouted Fiddles, 
while his bodily actions accented his 
words. “His name’s, Old Tim.” 

All were astounded, especially Old 
Tim, who, recovering from his sur- 
prise, was trying valiantly but vainly 
to extricate himself from the mass of 
people near him before he could be 
perceived. Luck, however had left 
him, for the protecting fortress that 
had hitherto been stationed before him 
had moved, and Tim stood forth in 
full view of the doubting crowd. 
Silence had come upon the group; es- 
cape was cut off. He had to remain. 
Then, through the silence came the 
pleading voice of the erstwhile raging 
Fiddles. 

“Tim, will you forgive me and be 
our candidate? It’s a case of honor, 
Tim.” 

“Alright, I’ll forgive ye”, Tim re- 
plied,’ ’an though I don’t reckon I’m 
the best player in this county by a 
long stretch, I’m willin’ to return the 
challenge, an’ play fer the honor of 
my friends and my home town of Oak- 
ville.” 

Cheering, applause, hooting, jeering, 
and whistling rang out through the 
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Atmosphere that formerly had been so 
still. In half an hour the contest 
would begin. Tim was taut with ex- 
citement as he awaited Lanky, whom 
he had sent after Pal, his age-worn 
violin, an ancestral inheritance. He 
stood there, his hands behind his back, 
his gray hair fluttering in the breeze, 
head erect, eyes gazing unflinchingly 
at nothing in particular, as if he were 
cast in bronze. Then, wresting him- 
self from this attitude, he strode on 
with Sam by his side. 

The time had come; the gong had 
sounded. Lanky had placed the violin 
in the hands of its beloved master. 
All was in readiness. The eyes of all 
mutely watched the two old men as- 
cend to the stage; saw the whispered 
consultation, and beheld Mr. Soren 
place his fiddle under his chin. Tim 
had seated himself upon a chair on 
the stage. The first chord had been 
struck, and the assembled throng 
heard the familiar strains of “Yankee 
Doodle”, “Annie Laurie”, and “Dixie”; 
all executed in masterly fashion, with 
tapping of feet, nodding of head, vigor 


and skill. Practically everyone clapped 
his hands in wild applause. Who, in- 
deed, could play better? 

After the sounds of approval had 
died away, Old Tim modestly took his 
position in the center of the stage, 
lifted “Pal” to his shoulder and be- 
gan, “Old Black Joe.” Oblivious of 
all, he wrung from his instrument 
pathos that forced tears from the 
eyes of his listeners, and yet, pro- 
duced within them feelings of peace 
and content. Before the audience had 
fully awakened from their dreamy 
condition, they heard the notes of 
“Hail Columbia” ringing in their ears; 
and, in their hearts were mixed feel- 
ings of patriotism and pride. Last, 
came an old Irish jig, to which, he 
danced in accompaniment, regardless 
of age. Young and old, too, danced 
with him, joyful, carefree, almost 
hilarious. It was as if a new Pied 
Piper had come into existence, for Old 
Tim had played to the hearts of men, 
had forgotten his fears, and had won 
the day. 

JENNIE CORFF, *23. 


The Stars 


It is with mingled feelings of aston- 
ishment and awe that one views the 
heavenly bodies through a powerful 
telescope; of astonishment, because of 
the proximity at which they appear; 
of awe, lest by some unforseen circum- 
stance they come in contact with the 
earth. While the ancient civilization 
of the old world was still in its in- 
fancy the stars were then, as well as 
now*, a subject of deep concern to 
many of the most learned scholars of 
the time, and, despite the handicaps 
and difficulties under which they 
carried on their observations, many 
rapid strides were made in the ancient 
countries of Egypt, Chaldea and India. 

Accustomed as we are, to be en- 
veloped by marvelous phenomena of 


nature in the course of our daily lives, 
and, despite the fact, that astronomy 
was taught by Pythagoras as early as 
500 years before the Christian era, in 
no line has the general diffusion of 
knowledge been so slight. 

The first fact that impresses the 
mind of the observer is the number 
of planets. Man may never know how 
many stars there are. The exact 
number of the heavenly bodies may 
never be determined, because they are 
continually leaving one locality, only 
to be found later in another section of 
the heavens. The stars have been 
counted so far as we can see them; or 
rather, so far as they can be photo- 
graphed. Astronomers have found 
that photographic plates reveal far 
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more heavenly bodies than are visible 
to the naked eye. By this means, the 
heavens have been photographed at 
night, section by section, until the en- 
tire heavens have been covered. The 
heavenly bodies revealed by these 
plates are over 100,000,000 in number. 

There is something more astonish- 
ing in the realization of the facts dis- 
closed by these figures than in the en- 
tire history of the achievements of 
mankind; nature quietly proceeds with 
its seemingly neverending duties, and 
its hand is felt at every turn, but the 
tasks of mankind, in comparison with 
nature are nothing, yet they are 
heralded through the epochs of history 
as achievements. 

So accurately and so industriously 
did the earliest of astronomers pursue 
their subject, and with such consistency 
did they present the proofs of their 
findings, that the discoveries and 
statements of such men as Hipparchus, 
Copernicus and Galileo remain to this 
day the basis of modern astronomy. 

Another object of wonder in connec- 
tion with the heavenly bodies is, that 
of shooting stars. The actual facts 
in regard to this subject, however, 
show that what we term shooting stars 
are not stars but pebbles, rocks, stones 
or pieces of iron and other substances 
which fall from some unknown place 
into the air surrounding the earth. 


These bodies fall through the air at a 
terrific rate of speed, creating a high 
friction that causes them to become 
luminous, and the greater part of 
them are entirely consumed before 
they reach the earth. For, if any of 
the real stars were to fall we should 
all be burned by the great heat de- 
veloped, long before they reach the 
earth, which they would undoubtedly 
consume. These falling particles are 
termed meteorites. Sometimes, 
though very seldom, one manages to 
reach the earth, coming at such a 
rate of speed and being so large, that 
the air cannot consume it, and it 
sinks deeply into the earth's surface. 
These particles are constantly falling 
through the air, but in the day time 
the friction does not create sufficient 
heat to make them visible while the 
sun is shining. 

Who, then, when he is surrounded 
by the vastness of nature, when the 
merest fringe of the cuter hemisphere 
is capable of enveloping the world in 
the toils of destruction, when the in- 
vestigation of centuries has served 
but to comprehend a minute fraction 
of astronomical knowledge, would at- 
tempt to fathom the infinite? Truly, 
the conceit of man must find limita- 
tions in the vastness and potency of 
conditions under which he lives. 

MICHAEL FLYNN, '23. 
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The Scum of the Road 

“Tramping, tramping, our great delight, 

Tramp through the day, and tramp through the night, 
Though, to you we’re a poor looking sight 
Forget it, brother, for we’re alright.” 


A south-bound jouncer came tear- 
ing through Yard A, clipped the frogs 
neatly, and snaked a long string of 
snow-covered box cars and cattle par- 
lors to a wheezy standstill at freight 
station, No. 943. “Red” McGovern 
thrust his fiery predominance through 
the cab slit and howled long and loudly 
for a relief shunter. 

Weirdly and grotesquely, a pink- 
yellow moon slivered the endless void 
of sky above Hawkin’s Ridge, and im- 
mediately, as if to jealously shield it, 
a finger point, a mere jab of fleecy 
cloud checked its light. The ghost 
moon battled fiercely for a moment 
with its would-be protector, dodged 
the sheltering fingertip, only to imbed 
itself hopelessly in the murky depths 
of the oncoming storm clouds. 

“Red” McGovern was impatient that 
evening; a departure from his usual 
mood of smiling tranquility. But 
then, the run to Belford Mill was tire- 
some, there was the storm to slip his 
drivers; and, lastly, from in back of 
him, came the fretful whistle of “Tim” 
McGee’s horse train. Yes, Mr. Mc- 
Govern had a hard run ahead of him 
that night, especially when old “Nelly” 
had a hot box, and a grunting yard- 
shifter was his only choice for replace- 
ment. 

In this world there arise many per- 
plexing and difficult situations. In- 
stances, they are that call for deep 
thinking during realistic pauses in 
order to fathom their depths. Many 
times, however, a curtain of engulfing 
ignorance is snatched from mold- 
locked fastenings to reveal a startling 
wonder, an unbelievable truth, and, 
with a bewildering suddeness, a cer- 
tain side of humanity that has hither- 


to been to us a hazy misunderstanding. 
Something that has been as nothing* 
to us, something, again, that once in a 
decade requires our bored attention, 
taps us on the shoulder, to whisper 
gleefully in our ear, “You will find 
me entertaining, appealing, if you will 
but look.” Such things we are inclined 
to scoff at as the infinitesmal, worth- 
less happenings of life. Nevertheless, 
such things are Life; and, perhaps, if 
presented properly would not be so 
ludicrous, would not be so meaning- 
less, would, instead, portray the real 
generous colorful life as lived by the 
lowliest of mortals. Such small mat- 
ters are always worthy of perusal. 
They are, perhaps, the key to the very 
things for which we have been grop- 
ing, but which, due to the black night- 
mare of commonplaceness, we have 
been unable to find. To the observant 
man, life in its simplest raiment gives 
the most alluring impression. 

Out of the fog and smoke, out of the 
gloom and rain, through the snow and 
mud he came; as he always came. A 
box-car jeered a creaking insult, and 
the stench of a cattle car assailed his 
nostrils, but, over the ties and treach- 
erous switch frogs, he scuffled his 
way. A box-car (loomed up before him 
with a wide yawning door), and he 
vaulted to its interior. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Your cre- 
dentials.” 

The car gave up its silence and from 
the corners came noises of scrambling 
forms. Two Shoes scuffled across the 
floor, and No Shoes patterned after 
him. 

“I’m the would-be millionaire, and 
I’m an Englishman,” from Two Shoes. 

“I’m cold and I’ve got a cough, and 
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my shoes are gone/’ whined No Shoes. 

A Number One gazed through the 
open doorway at the yellow orb fight- 
ing a losing battle with the storm 
clouds. Somehow, it reminded him of 
the poor creatures about him. They, 
perhaps, in a certain sense had fought 
the same battle. Perhaps, they had 
been ushered into this world in the 
same glorious promise, only in the 
buffeting melee, to find themselves 
seeking new levels until, in sobbing de- 
spair, they accepted the fate of the 
outcast. 

A Number One strode to the open- 
ing. 

“Say, Brothers, let’s down the win- 
dow. The mosquitoes are something 
fierce, especially in so mild a climate.” 

Two Shoes gasped and gripped him 
by the arms. Slowly to his befuddled 
laboring brain came the answer. 

“If out of the fog and the rain and 
the mud, 

His eyes full of fun, 

A stranger should come, just call him 
“Your Bud,” 

He’s, A Number One.” 

“This looks like luck,” he said, re- 
covering. 

A Number One’s face cracked to the 
ears. 

“Why so, Brother?” 

‘Well, first off, we haven’t eaten 
since Socrates cut his first teeth, and 
my partner here tumbled in a brook 
and kicked off his shoes to keep from 
sinking. He’s wet all over.” 

A Number One whistled softly while 
he was taking off his coat, and he 
whistled as he unwrapped yard after 
yard of burlap from about him. 

“My ribs have been jingling all 
evening,” said Two Shoes as, with a 
grateful eye, he watched Number One 
toss the burlap to the shivering No 
Shoes. 

“When does our Pullman weigh the 
hook?” 

“In about an hour,” answered Two 
Shoes expectantly. 


“Well, what’s the menu, boys?” 

“Chicken, and plenty,” chattered the 
cold one. 

Into the murky night plunged A 
Number One, and, after him, moaned 
the winds of the rising Northeaster. 
In the box car, Two Shoes grunted 
into his previous position and dozed. 
Slowly and steadily, the patter of rain 
was increasing on the car roof and 
drowning the chatter of No Shoes. 

The time passed rapidly, until a sud- 
den rustling at the door awoke Two 
Shoes. First, there came a bale of 
hay, then, the chicken, and, lastly, A 
Number One. 

“Where’d you get this bird?” asked 
Two Shoes gloatingly, reaching his 
hands toward it. 

“Cooked and all,” laughed A Num- 
ber One.” Just borrowed it from the 
nicest old lady imaginable.” 

“Tell us about it,” coughed No 
Shoes. 

The car suddenly jerked its way to 
a start and jostled behind “Red” Mc- 
Govern’s cattle string, out across the 
dreary old yards drizzling with sleety 
rain. Onto the Main she switched 
her way, and the down-grade to Bel- 
ford was begun. Over the glistening 
ice caked rails of the U. P. right of 
way, the yard shifter, number nine, 
belched and smoked like a fiery demon. 
Before McGovern was eighty miles of 
wild unbroken, desolate wilderness, 
most of which was down sledding. The 
shipment would be made at two A. M., 
or certain officials at the terminal 
office would demand a very explicit 
reason for the delay. “Red” swore at 
every engine with “Nelly” and “Num- 
ber Nine” favored above the others. 
As he ladled in the “lamp black,” 
doing in his anxiety the appointed 
labors of fireman, he kept up his 
steady stream of pet epithets, de- 
nouncing eyerything and everybody 
from the gilded main office to the 
chromo-pasted caboose that trailed his 
train. 
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Back in an empty box car, A Num- 
ber One was tearing the hay apart. 

“A lot of nice old clothes, she gave 
me.” 

The bale of hay fell apart, and with 
various thumps and thuds, different 
articles of apparel jolted to the floor. 
Everything seemed to be there from 
shoes to hats, and even an old be- 
draggled necktie seemed now to fade, 
now to grow a warmer hue in view of 
its ridiculousness. 

“A unique assortment, Gentlemen.” 

No Shoes coughed and fingered a 
pair of shoes lovingly, while Two 
Shoes placed a rustic faded overcoat 
in a safe corner. The old car became 
an improvised dressing room, and 
soon, two more shoes were added to 
the four. The hay was carefully 
spread in one corner of the car, and 
the chicken began to disappear in 
three different directions. Two Shoes 
stopped his incessant chatter. Two 
More Shoes ceased to cough, and A 
Number One forgot to grin. 

Far into the night, the freight train 
rattled its way, buffeting the increas- 
ing fury of the tempest. Sleet and 
rain shot in the cab windows, spat- 
tering the red glowing boilerhead and 
adding to McGovern’s torment. After 
two hours of steady running, the 
shunter whistled for Cormick’s Cross- 
ing; twenty of the eighty miles had 
been run. 

Back in the empty box car two 
tramps dozed serenely. The third — 
Two Shoes — seemed a little sceptical 
regarding the heating ability of the 
hay. Ke arose and scrambled to the 
corner where lay his recently pro- 
cured overcoat. He untied the bundle 
and shook the coat loose. From its 
folds something thudded to the floor. 
Two Shoes leaned over, then rose and 
gazed quizzically at the awakened A 
Number One. 

“By any chance, is there a woman 
in our midst?” 

He raised two forlorn little shoes, 


evidently of feminine classification, 
above his head. The dim light from 
the slightly open door outlined them. 
With a grunt of surprise, A Number 
One rose, snatched the shoes and 
waddled to the door to inspect them. 

“Holy Smoke! They’re her shoes,” 
he said. “The only ones the poor 
thing’s got. Told me so, herself. 
Must have made a mistake and gave 
me her shoes with the coat.” 

Two More Shoes started to cough, 
Two Shoes looked perplexed, and A 
Number One remorse stricken. 

“You see, it’s this way. She’s a 
seamstress and has to work tomor- 
row. If she doesn’t work tomorrow, 
w'hy; — no money, no shoes, no work; 
and tomorrow is Saturday and pay 
day.” 

“She's been good to us,” muttered 
Two Shoes. 

“She’s given me my first square 
meal in ages,” gasped Two More 
Shoes. 

A Number One clapped the soles of 
the tiny little shoes together and 
looked inquiringly toward the others. 
In the hollow space the noise sounded 
like a pitiful appeal, an entreating 
message from the shoes to be re- 
turned to their mistress. 

“In the light of what’s been done, 
Gentlemen, I see only one thing to do,” 
said A Number One. “Take them 
back.” 

Two Shoes walked gropingly, with 
head bent, to the door and slid it back. 
A gust of wind-driven spray shot 
across the floor, and Two More Shoes 
looked startled. There was a renewed 
fit of coughing. When it was over, he 
arose and staggered to the door. He 
sw r ayed for a moment on the door- 
casing, then spoke. 

“We’ll all take them back.” 

Strenuously, Number One objected, 
but to no avail. 

“Bo, you’re dying with pneumonia. 
You two stay. It’s a twenty-mile 
hike.” 
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Two More Shoes brushed him aside. 
His eyes gleamed strangely. With a 
last longing look at the haypile, he 
jumped. A Number One and Two 
Shoes followed suit. They found him 
in a cuddled heap at the foot of the 
embankment, coughing, weeping and 
gasping. 

The twenty-mile hike was begun. 
Over the slippery ice-laden ties, 
through the sleet and the rain, with 
the wind blasting the open area; they 
struggled. Only a mile had been cov- 
ered, when Two More Shoes fell be- 
neath his cross. Somehow, it reminded 
him in his delirium of the journey to 
Calvary, made so long ago. Writhing, 
gasping, clutching spasmodically at 
the snow, he lay. Then, he rose again 
with the aid of his companions, only 
to face once more the scourging lash 
and the biting derisive laugh of the 
frozen North Wind. Far into the early 
hours of the morn, the trio made their 
way. Once they paused, while Two 
Shoes ripped the overcoat from his 
thinly draped shoulders and wrapped 
it around the quivering form of Two 
More Shoes. For the third time he 
fell. Face downward and wheezing, 
he refused to rise. Two Shoes and A 
Number One gripped him, each by an 
arm. To be inactive, they knew would 
mean to freeze. Yes, he must rise. 
He must bear his cross. 

The grey of a stormy dawn was 
forming in the east when the three 
stragglers made their way across the 
tracks of the Morton City U. P. yards; 
two of them drenched and shivering, 
the third, suported by them, repeating 
a Biblical story and coughing between 
phrases. Through a gateway, up a 
side street, they made their way to a 
little wooden house. From its chim- 
ney, smoke curled cheerfully into the 
storm. A Number One slopped his 
soggy shoes across the porch and 
knocked. Two Shoes followed bur- 
dened with the swaying form of Two 
More Shoes. 


“Your shoes, M-M-Miss,” chattered 
Number One, as the door opened. 

“Why, you poor men. All wet. 
Come in at once,” said the nicest old 
lady imaginable. 

Dripping and with wet clothes flap- 
ping soddenly, they entered the cosey 
little quarters. Two More Shoes 
leaned against the door, put his hand 
to his mouth and coughed. Slowly, a 
trickle of blood oozed down his chin. 
His hands came away red, and his 
arms stretched themselves across the 
door. His head sank upon his chest, 
his palms opened wide, showing the 
blood spots imprinted by his mouth. 
It was another reminder of the age- 
old story. 

“It’s a hemorrhage,” sobbed Two 
Shoes. 

Later, as two forms cuddled about 
an old chimney oven, patiently await- 
ing the doctor’s decision, the kindly 
old lady told them. 

“The shoes were old. Never knew 
they were in that old coat, and didn’t 
want them at all.” 

Behind them a door opened and shut 
softly. The two looked at each other, 
half in dread, half in expectancy; then 
turned. 

“Your friend is dead.” 

The journey to Calvary was termin- 
ated. 

* * * 

Through the morning dusk of the 
abating storm, into the fog and the 
smoke, into the gloom and the rain, 
he was going as he always would go 
A Number One. A doctor looked 
through the frozen window pane, 
cleared his throat and rubbed his 
hands. 

“And, who might that be?” we are 
sure he would inquire. 

‘What? Oh that! Why, just a 
scum of the road!” 

WALTER BOISCLAIR, ’23. 
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Sun and Moon 


“My dear Alonzo, really you are 
quite impossible. You must know — ”, 
and thus the two old Spaniards ram- 
bled on, rallying their arguments 
hurling them forth and pausing to re- 
inforce themselves for a new sally. 

The tremulous inn-keeper now and 
then skirted the battle-ground, the 
chimney corner, anxiously hoping no 
passer-by would hear their bandying. 
Once, he approached to suggest a 
truce, but was shaken from his timid 
resolution by the furious glances of 
the combatants and succeeded only in 
replenishing the roaring fire. He did, 
it is true, pause for a moment, rear- 
ranging the great assortment of pipes 
on the ample stone mantle, and gather- 
ing up the empty chocolate cups, but 
hastily retreated when he found him- 
self on the firing line. 

The old men, relics of the quondam 
Spanish nobility, were established 
comrades. They had met at this an- 
cient Spanish mission, where both had 
wandered, desirous of obtaining peace 
and solitude after the vicissitudes of a 
busy life. The inn-keeper had wel- 
comed them and treated them mag- 
nanimously, as at that time, he had no 
other guests, but, since then, his hos- 
telry had flourished exceedingly, and 
he would have done much to facilitate 
their departure. 

“It is most absurd to think that 
your sun could fade such a patch on 
the wall”, cried Alonzo, pointing to a 
little discolored square on the dust- 
colored wall. The question at stake 
was as to whether the sun by day 
had succeeded in fading this patch, 
as Sanza argued, or the moon by 
night, as Alonzo held. These two 
were far-famed for their strenuous 
never-ending debates, always on some 
momentous question. But to-day, a 
subject, unimportant and unessential 
in itself, had been chosen by mutual 
consent and was being treated with 


quite as much ferocity as a question 
on the shape of the earth, the depth 
of the ocean, or the present state of 
civilization might have been. 

The fire blazed high and died down 
as the day wore on. Shadows fell 
longer and longer, and the inn-keeper 
brought his lamps to the fireplace 
with a sigh of helpless resignation as 
he perceived the two old men arguing 
with quite as much fervor in the dusk 
as at high-noon. A mellow gong 
echoed through the inn, a summons 
to the supper board in the old re- 
fectory but the cronies postponed 
their meal by silent agreement and 
kept cheerfully at their task. Even 
when the landlord, with his courage 
mustered, poked his head in at the 
door and shouted the news that the 
guests were assembling for the even- 
ing meal, he was promptly overcome 
by the tones and glances of Alonzo 
and Sanza. 

After supper, the host ushered his 
guests into the hall where sat the 
debaters, hoping to drown their voices 
and thus avert their arguments. He 
ordered more lamps to be fetched, the 
fire to be replenished, and, at his urg- 
ing, the guests disposed themselves 
upon cushioned settees and boxes. The 
inn-keeper made a little, obsequious 
speech, using many circumlocutions in 
his effort to have them understand 
that the arguers were not the enter- 
tainers of the evening. Thereupon, a 
dancing-girl ran out, and executed 
several intricate steps to the twanging 
melody of a guitar. She received a 
perfunctory applause and vanished 
amid the laughter and murmur of con- 
versation. 

Soon, however, the guests tired of 
each other’s talk, having exhausted on 
previous similar occasions all available 
subjects, and were about to retire, 
when the steady, stormy murmur in 
the chimney-corner attracted their at- 
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tention. When the two old men were 
discovered, a hearty laugh arose, 
evoked by former entertainment from 
this source, and the company settled 
itself in a semi-circle around the 
Spaniards. 

Their voices rose high and the de- 
bate waxed warm: — 

“Alonzo, fool, who ever heard of the 
cold, pale moon away in the heavens, 
fading anything; fading, l say? An- 
swer me if you can! ,, 

“And the sun, my poor friend, what 
avail would the brilliant, dazzling, far- 
away sun have upon a tinted wall, the 
like of this? None, I say, none what- 
ever! The sun burns its own rays out, 
before they strike that wall, let alone 
fading it!” 

The discouraged host scurried back 
and forth, pleading frantically with 
his guests not to consider him respon- 
sible for this; and, with the utmost 
scorn, perked his finger at the poor old 
men. In fact, he made so bold as to 
say that it should never happen again. 
Whereat, all the guests declared that 
he would be the sorrier man, should 
he carry out this threat. 

As Alonzo and Sanza hurled their 
weapons and aimed them well, the in- 
terest as well as the amazement of the 
visitors, grew, and in a short while, 
wagers had been placed on the out- 
come of the argument. The sun or 
the moon? Both were equally favored 
in the amused audience. The spot on 
the wall was the center of many 
scrutinizing stares and many ques- 
tions. The landlord was sought out 
and, unwittingly, he became the center 
of a volley of questions as to the exact 
data of that square, pale patch on the 
wall. 

Thus, the debate bore on till the 
village bell tolled out the midnight 
hour. The company showed signs of 
breaking up, and the disturbed inn- 
keeper began slowly carrying away 
the lamps. The impatient audience 
clamored for a decision. But the two 


old men rambled on despite their re- 
quest, despite the village clock, de- 
spite the increasing darkness. By a 
great feat of daring, the timorous 
landlord crept up behind the arguers, 
kicked over the great fire logs and 
banked the fire with hot ashes. Now, 
only a dull red glow from the embers 
lit the darkness, and the landlord, 
anxious for his mug of chocolate and 
his bed, pleaded with his guests for a 
decision. No one, however, could per- 
suade the two of the necessity that a 
climax should be arrived at, and they 
continued. Soon the impatient com- 
pany, wearied with a decisionless 
argument broke up and the distraught 
inn-keeper retired with them. 

The old men, nevertheless, con- 
tinued, and, in fact, neither slept an 
instant that night. When the inn- 
keeper arose on the morning, he found 
them sitting just as he had left them 
the night before. He stirred the fire 
and threw on more fuel as he greeted 
them good morning, but the old 
cronies did not cease their arguing to 
heed him. 

By this time, the inn-keeper began 
to grow timidly worried. A decision 
must be reached. His guests would 
be wrath if their bets were not settled, 
he knew. Yet, he could not effect this 
ultimatum. If only the old men would 
cease their sallies and proclaim an 
armistice before his guests arose, all 
would be well, he knew. He pictured 
himself ushering the irate guests into 
the great hall; he saw himself an- 
nouncing in an elegant and grandiose 
style the decision — the sun — and the 
cheers that would greet his ears, the 
smiles that would cover the disturbed 
countenances of his company. He 
pulled himself out of this optimistic 
reverie which he had indulged in, de- 
spite the round, booming tones of 
Alonzo, and the flat, iced, querulous 
little chatter of Sanza. 

At the morning meal, the talk was 
of nothing but the indeterminate de- 
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bate. A nights rest had served not 
to abate the interest of the preceding 
night, as the inn-keeper had hoped, 
but to fire it with fresh vigor. The 
host, in shuffling slippers and a faded 
gala suit outdid himself in optimism 
regarding the proximity of a decision 
as he trotted from table to table, pro- 
fessing his belief in the moon here, 
and advocating the prowess of the sun 
there, as his guest fluctuated in opin- 
ion. He was noticed to disappear with 
two cups on a tray, but returned 
almost immediately with the tray and 
cups just as he had departed. 

When the meal had come to a rather 
dismal close, several showed signs of 
entering the hall, whence the voices of 
the arguers echoed, but the host planted 
himself in front of the door and, by 
much strategy, succeeded in diverting 
their intentions. However, the morn- 
ing passed miserably. No one would 
partake in any of the numerous diver- 
sions proferred by the inn-keeper and 
most lounged about the ante-room, 
greedily snatching any fragments of 
the debate that reached their ears. 

By noon, a threatening cloud had 
settled over the entire establishment. 
The poor inn-keeper was frantic in 
his efforts to quiet his guests, and no 
longer dared he enter the battle- 
ground. Occasionally, he caught 
glimpses of the battle through a 
lucky chink in the wall. The fire 
had perished wretchedly for lack of 
fuel, but still they sat on. Their 
neckwear was awry; the long and 
usually carefully combed hairs of both 
were much dishevelled; in fact, to the 
inn-keeper, they appeared as two 
spectres. In the afternoon, scarcely 
any one deigned to commune with the 
poor landlord. How lucky were the 
men with brains, thought he to him- 
self! He visualized Napoleon in his 
place. He even went so far as to 
secure an old tri-cornered hat and 
leave the inn. At the gate, he turned 
about, and one hand inside his coat 


front, he stamped up the stone path. 
He mounted the steps, and with vis- 
ions of future fame casting pure 
diamonds before his vision, he threw 
open the iron door and burst into the 
hall. He collided, unfortunately with 
a haughty and infuriated guest, and 
all the sentiments of Napoleon van- 
ished as the poor old inn-keeper me- 
chanically swept off his hat and 
bowed lew, humbly begging his par- 
don. 

Then, that evening his face disap- 
peared behind a mask of smiles and 
he flitted cheerfully among his guests 
as had been his custom before these 
hours of worry. Sundry rumors ran 
riot among those at the supper-board 
that a decision was to be brought 
about that evening! 

Directly after supper, the guests 
assembled in the great hall to listen 
to the now well-bearded old men. 
Nevertheless, their violence of retort 
had not lessened in the least. The 
guests seated themselves with a good 
deal of anticipation and their eyes me- 
chanically sought the faded patch of 
wall. Nowhere could it be seen. Just 
at that moment, the landlord smiling 
broadly and gesticulating at the backs 
of the debaters, stumbled across the 
threshold. His hands and jacket were 
covered in green paint. He tiptoed 
to the wall where the faded spot had 
been and which now was lost beneath a 
covering of fresh, bright green paint. 
The laughter excited by this circum- 
stance aroused Alonzo and Sanza, and 
they, too, sought the wall for the 
faded quare. 

It was, indeed, gone! A decision was 
inevitable now. Triumphantly, the inn- 
keeper reassured his neighbor who 
held high stakes on the moon. 

“Who did that, now?” thundered 
Alonzo, and the inn-keeper trembled 
beneath his green-smeared jacket. 

“The sun, you fool,” shouted Sanza. 

“The moon, idiot,” cried Alonzo. 

MARY COGAN, ’24. 
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The Regeneration of Stone 


The hotel “Lur” was one of the 
largest hotels in the city of “Luna." 
Although it was the largest, not much 
could be said of it. “Luna", was situ- 
ated in the central part of India. Here 
the nationalities mixed. There were 
Americans, Arabs, French, English 
and men from lands that were far and 
strange. 

J. H. Stone, a man of thirty-two 
years of age, was sitting at a table. 
A glass before him was half full of 
intoxicating drink. His arm stretched 
out for the glass. But as he lifted 
it to his mouth, a shot rang out, and 
the glass broke into a thousand pieces, 
dashing the liquid all over the young 
man’s clothes. Stone, who was too 
drunk to realize what had happened, 
just turned his head a little, and eyed 
some of the people around him. Then 
without any more thought, he buried 
his head in his arms, and stayed there 
in a stupor, for the remainder of the 
night. 

August 27, 1905 dawned with the 
usual red glowing sun. John Stone, as 
usual, was still sleeping at the table he 
had been at the night before. Later, 
he got up and returned to his room, 
upstairs, and slept off the effects. 

Late that afternoon, a knock was 
heard at the door. John Stone opened 
the door and in stepped an Italian. 
“Sh-h", whispered the man, “I your 
fren. You in much danger here. You 
remember las night the glass you have 
in de han go “bust". Well, I shoot 
him, because, — you know why. It is 
worse than whisky. Is what you call 
de pois" (by de pois he meant the 
poison). Stone’s mind worked rapidly. 
In the summary he saw that this 
friendly Italian had saved his life. But 
who was it that wanted him to die, 
and also how did the Italian find out. 
I*Ie then questioned him “How did you 
find out?" “Well, you see," said the 
Italian. “I was sitting in de corner, 


when de bartend, he put de white ting 
in it. I know dat he put in de pois, so 
I tella you." 

“Very well," said Stone. “Now 
you must help me find out who 
my secret enemy is. You keep your 
eye on the bartender, and report to 
me at this time tomorrow. I will pay 
you well." W T ith this the Italian de- 
parted. 

John H. Stone, was an American- 
born man and the only fault he had was 
that of indulging in this drink. Before 
he had come to India, he had been a 
detective of the United States De- 
tective Bureau. He was here to run 
down some other American man, that 
had committed a very serious crime. 
But, when he got to India he became 
a slave to this drink. He h'ad been in 
India for two years, and had almost 
forgotten what he had come for. 

He was now himself again, his brain 
clear, his eyes alert, and his muscles 
taut. Yes, he was still an American 
citizen. Why had he done this terrible 
thing of wasting two years in India. 
I must find my man thought Stone. 
Donning his American clothes, and 
with a white turban on his head, 
he walked quietly down the stairs. 
The usual actions were going on 
below, singing, dancing, drunken men 
and drunken women. His ever alert 
eyes detected the faithful Italian 
whose eyes never left the bartender. 
John went over to the bartender, ask- 
ing him for some cigars. The bar- 
tender had but a few calls for these, 
therefore, he had to climb up to a 
shelf away up in a corner. After 
fussing around them he brought them 
to Mr. Stone. 

“Just a minute and I’ll wrap them 
up." 

In two minutes he straightened up, 
and handed them to the customer in 
a piece of brown paper. 
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“Thank you,” remarked Stone and 
paid for them. 

Returning to his room, he opened 
up the cigars and taking one up, lit 
it then laying it on the table, smelled 
of the smoke rising from it. 

“Just as I thought,” smiled Stone. 
“They are are poisoned.” 

It was two o’clock in the morning. 
Stone stole silently to the floor below. 
There were four or five forms of sense- 
less men on the floor, and at the 
tables. The bartender took his coat 
and hat and started out of the door. 
He heard the stern sound of Stone’s 
voice. 

“Stick them up!” The bartender 
turned and met Stone’s eyes. His 


hands went slowly upward. 

“You are not Casadore of Italy,” 
asked Stone. “You are ‘Dayton’ fa- 
mous crook of New York!” We’re 
starting for the States now.’’ 

Dayton, surprised, and wondering 
how he had found out, was sent to 
America and on the same boat was 
Stone. This was the man he had been 
sent after and by this stroke of luck 
had found him, thanks to the Italian. 

It may be well to say, that Dayton 
was executed for the committing of 
murder, and that Stone was advanced 
so that he came to be called, “Am- 
erica’s Best Detective.” 

ROBERT DENNIS, ’25. 


The Ski-Jumper 


If a person had happened to be 
touring in the vicinity of Burlington, 
Vermont, on an early November 
morning, he might, by chance, have 
seen a lad with a muskrat or two 
slung over his shoulders, homeward 
bound from the trap line. 

This lad was Jack Morgan. He 
was a tall boy, unusually so, for his 
age, and had the speed of a race 
horse in his muscular body. His skin 
was brown, like that of his Indian 
mother, and he had the strength of 
his Canadian father, who had been a 
lumberjack for the greater part of 
his life. 

Jack did not have much spending 
money, and this was his reason for 
being on the trap line. In the sum- 
mer he worked in the village store 
at Burlington, and thus earned his 
spending money, but when the sum- 
mer visitors departed, he had to rely 
upon a different method of obtaining 
money. 

Jack Morgan was striving to earn 
enough money to buy a pair of skis 
so that he might be able to jump at 
the annual winter sports carnival at 


Burlington. He decided to buy the 
best pair available in the town of 
Burlington. He was a proud boy on 
the night that he showed the new skis 
to his mother. They were nine feet 
in length and were of that long slim 
model that does not broaden at the 
toes. 

Jack did not have long to wait for 
the snow and an opportunity to try 
out the new skis. After coming in 
from a trail one day, he said, “Gee, 
Mother! I can hardly wait for the 
carnival to come! I jumped twenty- 
eight feet today from our hill.” 

“Twenty-eight feet is not a great 
jump, son,” said his mother. “I wish 
that your father was home from the 
woods. He’d show you how to jump.” 

“When will he be back, Mother?” 

“I don’t know, Jack, but probably 
not until after the carnival.” 

“Well, anyway, I can beat all the 
fellows around here jumping. I’m 
not worrying.” 

“Don’t be too sure, son. Brag at 
the time for bragging, and not be- 
fore.” 

Jack was advancing rapidly in his 
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“try-outs,” when somethin# happened 
that caused his hopefulness to vanish. 
A man arrived at the village hotel 
intending to remain during the carni- 
val, and to engage in the ski-jumping. 

“Mother,” said Jack, sadly, one 
evening after he had heard the news, 
“I’m afraid, I’ll not be the winner 
after all in the ski-jump. I bragged 
before the time for bragging.” 

“Never mind, son. Things will 
sometimes go against you. I may 
have a surprise for you in a few 
days.” 

The next few days were very sad 
days for Jack. Once, he saw his rival 
training and was amazed at the long 
jumps that were made. 

One day, he took his skis and tried 
jumping. After jumping a number 
of times and being unable to equal 
the distance attained by his rival, he 
became disgusted, and that night, after 
he had eaten his supper, he decided 
to have his name taken off the list of 
competitors. 

“I’m not going to make a fool of 
myself, jumping against that fellow,” 
he said. Just then there was a knock 
at the door. 

When Jack opened the door he was 
surprised to see a big tall man with 
muscles that were developed in the 
great outdoors. For an instant, he 
did not know who it was, but almost 
immediately he shouted, “Father!” 


After the recognition and the usual 
greetings, they ate supper. Jack 
thought that he would not take his 
name off the list, now that his father 
had come. His mother told Mr. Mor- 
gan of Jack’s intentions, and he prom- 
ised to begin the training of Jack on 
the next day. 

Jack’s training lasted for a week 
and on the night before the carnival 
his father said to him: 

“Jack, your winning the jump to- 
morrow depends upon your nerve and 
courage. Forget that you have a 
crowd watching you. Look at an ob- 
ject far down the hill and strive to 
reach it. Remember all that I have 
told you about how to balance your- 
self on landing. Good Night!” 

The afternoon of the following day 
arrived quickly and Jack found him- 
self at the top of the hill ready to 
“take off.” 

He overheard one person say, “That 
kid’s got some nerve to jump against 
that professional.” 

“He hasn’t got a show,” said a sec- 
ond. 

“I’ll show you that I have,” said 
Jack, and just then the whistle blew 
for him to start. 

He won the jump. 

That evening, at home, across the 
supper table, he said to his mother, 
“Brag when it’s time for bragging” 
helped me to win the race. 

ROBERT MOULTON, ’25. 


•Jimmy’s New Year Resolutions 


Jimmy Lane was considered the 
worst boy of Hamilton, a small New 
England town. Jimmy was now a 
Freshman of Hamilton High School, 
but the title of “worst boy in town” 
still clung to him. He had partly 
overcome his boyish love for playing 
pranks on everyone from the minister, 
village gossiper, down to his boy 
friends and was now just a happy-go- 
lucky, fellow with a sort of “I-don’t- 


care” attitude towards everyone and 
everything. Being naturally bright he 
succeeded, to put it in his own words, 
in “getting-by” in school without any 
special effort. He could be bright in 
school if he wished. His teachers 
could not understand why he didn’t 
try; and so, they let him alone to go 
his own way. 

It was a cold, stormy day in the 
beginning of January of a New Year. 
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Jimmy was at school with his usual 
smile and doing nothing. During his 
English period, a middle-aged man 
with a kind, smiling face, came 
into the room. After talking with 
the visitor for a few moments, 
the teacher turned to the class and 
introduced him, saying, “Class, I want 
you to meet Mr. Rollins, President of 
the National Education Society.” 

Then, Mr. Rollins in an easy, natural 
tone of voice commenced to speak to 
them. Jimmy, at first, paid but little 
attention to him, but soon, his atten- 
tion was caught and he listened as 
eagerly as all the rest. Mr. Rollins 
began by putting the pupils at ease 
by telling them a few amusing per- 
sonal experiences and then ended with, 
“Do you know, boys and girls there 
are a great many in school who have 
no ambition to be of any use in the 
world. All they wish to do is ‘to 
get by’ in school and have a great 
deal of fun. Well, they may ‘get by’ 
in school but never out in the world. 
The really successful student digs 
and digs and goes to school to learn 
something and not for the fun of 
it. He gets along in this big world 


of ours. You all know the good 
old proverb ‘A Rolling stone gathers 
no moss.’ Well, that applies to those 
who only wish to ‘get by’ in school; 
they certainly will never acquire an 
education or anything else of value. 
Boys and girls, you owe it to your 
country, your parents, and yourselves 
to learn all you can at school. Don’t 
be in the ‘get by’ class, but do the 
best you can in everything you under- 
take. This is the beginning of a new 
year. Begin making your New Year’s 
resolutions now.” Mr. Rollins then 
left the room amidst great applause. 

Jimmy now, for the first time, saw 
himself as he really was — a good-for- 
nothing, lazy fellow, and he felt very 
much ashamed of himself. He resolved 
to make some New Year’s resolutions. 

Once Jimmy had made up his mind 
to do a thing, he did it, so that, within 
a few weeks, the former “worst boy 
in school” became the brightest boy 
in his classes, in a fair way to grad- 
uate from High School with high hon- 
ors. Mr. Rollins’ visit had meant 
much to Jimmy. 

ANNIE CLOPPER, ’26. 


Discontent 


Discontent has been a factor in the 
advancement of many people, and has 
given to the world many illustrious 
personages. Had Abraham Lincoln 
been content to stay in a small town 
in Kentucky, poor and uneducated, 
would he have studied hard and ad- 
vanced to such an extent as to be- 
come President of the United States ? 
If Thomas Edison had been satisfied 
with his early day experiences and ex- 
periments, would we now’ be enjoying 
the electric light, the graphophone, 
and other present-day electrical con- 
veniences ? Had Madame Curie been 
happy to work only at her household 
duties, would she have taken up the 
experiments where her noted husband 


left off, and w T ould the medical world 
now possess the wonderful power of 
radium? Had Raphael, the master 
artist, been content to rest upon the 
laurels of his father, would the world 
today be enjoying the beauty of his 
“Madonna and Child”? Had Demos- 
thenes been resigned with the impedi- 
ment in his speech, would he have 
spent so much time in trying to over- 
come the fault and in giving to the 
world one of the great orators of all 
time ? 

And, so it is, down through the 
ages. Discontent has played a large 
part in the progress of the race. 

EDWARD DONOVAN, ’26. 
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Camp Manquan 


Camp Manquan is situated on the 
beautiful lake, three miles long and a 
mile and a half wide, from which it 
takes its name. “The Needles”, as it 
is sometimes called from its pine 
needled grounds, was given by the 
Kywannis Club of Boston to the girls 
of New England. It consists of thirty 
acres of pines, a grove, and part of 
the beach along the lake. There is 
also a large bungalow in the center 
and sixty tents along the lake front. 

The girls who go to this camp are 
mostly Campfire girls from the dif- 
ferent parts of New England. They 
grow healthy and happy while at the 
camp; healthy, on account of being 
outdoors all day and receiving physical 
training from competent instructors in 
their work and play; happy, because 
they have a chance to forget their 
troubles while they are with other 
girls their own age. 

In the morning as the sun rises, 


the girls are aroused from their 
slumbers by the report of a cannon. 
After breakfast and physical exer- 
cises, an hour is devoted to camp craft 
when sealing wax articles, baskets and 
bead work are made. The rest of the 
morning passes quickly with the div- 
ing and swimming lessons and, per- 
haps, a hike. An hour of the after- 
noon is given over to rest when the 
girls may read, write, sew, etc. The 
afternoon team work is a very inter- 
esting feature of the day's program; 
teams are chosen and games of tennis, 
volley ball, basket ball and baseball 
are played. In the evening, when the 
moon rises over the hills in all its 
splendor and casts a pale silvery light 
upon the lake, which makes the place 
seem weird and lonely, you can see 
the girls sitting around the campfire 
and hear their Indian songs. Finally, 
the singing dies down and the camp 
becomes silent as the night. 

ELINOR HOBBS, '26. 


A Happy Reunion 


It was on a very foggy night in 
April that Jack the Nobody gazed out 
of a ten-cent lodging-house in the 
center of the London slums. Amidst 
the heavy clatter of trucks, the hoarse 
screams of the ragged urchins, and the 
dense, channel fog, he looked out upon 
the world, without a friend, and with- 
out a name. 

As far back as he could remember, 
he had lived in this same house. He 
had been sent out daily by the keeper 
to peddle matches, to pay for his 
board. The fare in the house was 
poor enough, but the temper of the 
keeper was worse. 

He had been forced on the streets 
every day, even in the middle of win- 
ter, to satisfy the mind of the keeper. 


That winter, he had toiled with no 
soles on his shoes, and no overcoat 
on his back, but, great as the suffering 
was, Jack knew no other home in the 
world, and so, he resigned himself to 
his misfortune. 

However, Jack was a bright, manly 
lad, and he sold many matches. He re- 
turned every day with his supply ex- 
hausted, which satisfied his employer. 

Jack was nearing his fourteenth 
year, when he decided to ask the 
keeper the story of his life. He wanted 
to know how he had come to this 
house and why he had been left there. 
On the following morning, he broached 
the subject to his employer. The latter 
happened to be in a happy mood and 
so he told Jack this story: 
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“Twelve years ago, on a very wet 
and foggy night, a man called here 
and left you, tied in a bundle. He told 
nothing of your previous life or cir- 
cumstances, but he entrusted you to 
my care for fifteen years. At the end 
of that time, he said he would return 
for you — and that’s all I know. Now 
hurry off to bed.” 

Jack did not sleep well that night, 
as he was haunted with thoughts of 
his father. Was he still alive? Where 
was he? Would he, indeed, return for 
him ? All these thoughts ran through 
his mind, and, at last, Jack hit upon a 
plan. 

He would run away. In all prob- 
ability his father would never return, 
and he determined to get away and 
seek an apprenticeship of some man 
and learn a trade. The next night, 
when all was quiet, Jack slipped out 
of bed and crept down the stairs. He 
stole into the kitchen, packed a lunch 
in a towel, and slipped out of the win- 
dow. For a brief space, anyway, he 
was free. 

Just as he was approaching the rail- 
road line which was near his former 
home, he heard the clatter of an out- 
bound freight train. He determined to 
put as much distance as possible be- 
tween himself and his past master. 

Luckily the train had just started, 
and he “hopped” it without much ef- 
fort. He rode all that night and half 
the next in a deserted box-car. When 


the train finally stopped, he found by 
the signboards that he was in Shef- 
field. He decided to get off here and 
seek an apprenticeship. 

After two days of searching, he se- 
cured a position in a cutlery shop. 
He knew nothing of the work, but 
being a bright boy, he learned his 
duties quickly. His employer was 
very pleased with him, and at last he 
received a position as an office boy. 

One night, as he was going home, 
he was attracted by shouts down the 
road. There, coming at full speed 
toward him, was a beautiful carriage 
drawn by two beautiful horses. On 
the seat was a terrified man. He had 
dropped the reins and the horses were 
running away with him. Jack imme- 
diately jumped into the road and dove 
for the animals’ heads. It was a tre- 
mendous risk, but he managed to 
bring the horses to a standstill. 

It turned out that the man was 
Jack’s long-lost father. A year before 
he had returned to the lodging house, 
and was disappointed at finding his 
son not there. 

He had grown wealthy in the mean- 
time, and now Jack looks back upon 
those days when he was in rags. With 
his new home, his beautiful surround- 
ings, his newly-found father, and his 
old experiences, he now looks out 
upon the world with a feeling of con- 
tentment and pleasure. 

ALBERT L. LOWE, ’26. 


Memories 


The lamp cast weird shadows over 
the whitewashed walls as we descended 
the laddcr-like stairs. The small slits 
of windows did not afford sufficient 
light by which we might see; there- 
fore, we carried the lamp. 

As I am most interested in old 
cellars, garrets, and old houses in gen- 
eral, you can imagine my joy as I 
descended those stairs. They led to 
the cellar of an old, old house. It was 


one of those huge, rectangular struc- 
tures, built in Colonial times. In many 
places one might still see the hand- 
hewn wooden pegs, used as substi- 
tutes for nails. 

The cellar was dark and exceeding- 
ly musty; its walls of huge stones, 
each chisled with utmost care. It 
must have required months of effort to 
build that cellar. Tucked away in a 
remote corner, there was a vault-like 
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George Washington 


George Washington was a leader great, 
Many were his deeds of glory, 

They say he’d never tell a lie, 

But, I think it’s all a story. 

He chopped his father’s cherry tree, 

And never did get whipped. 

Because he told the truth you see, 

He suffered not a bit. 

He killed his mother’s favorite colt, 

One day in careless play. 

He said, “I’m sorry I made it bolt”, 

His mother smiled in her kindly way. 

He grew to be a statesman great, 

As a General he was fine. 

He’s famed as a leader in his state, 

And as President; first in line. 

When I read his life I wonder, 

(As a boy he didn’t greatly shine), 

Just what was it I ponder, 

That made him great and fine. 

He loved what was good and true, 

Played and worked with a will, 

Won and lost as every fellow must do, 
But kept his courage still. 

Not only that he did great things, 

But because he was fine and great, 

His fame today a nation sings, 

Her flags in his honor wave. 

DONALD MacCRACKEN, ’27. 
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AD GRADUM ADMISSUS EST 

Dedicated to the Memory of 

Xco 3. Buckley 


AF many a boy who has completed a course it is 
our wont to hear; — “he has graduated”. Hei*e 
was a boy who while he was striving zealously for 
a diploma yet never let fade the thought that life 
is to be lived only as a preparation for the reception 
of the highest diploma within the reach of man’s 
endeavor. 

Of a truth, he was a nobleman for did not his 
every deed and word, whether on athletic field or in 
the classroom, bear the impress of genuine and un- 
feigned nobility? Friendship with him soon kindled 
into love and after a short time amongst us he stood 
forth marked in the eyes of all as an exemplary 
Christian gentleman. 

It does not seem strange that he should have been 
allowed to make final preparations in the midst of 
those whom he held most dear. Like a man that 
he was in life, he went undaunted and fearless to 
receive the highest diploma at the hands of the 
benignant Headmaster of us all. 
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If n fIDemoriam 

of 

HUce <5. ScolUn 


'JTNFATH came but softly to our gentle friend and 
schoolmate. As the light wind passes through 
the forest and denudes the trees of their choicest 
leaves; so, the inevitable summons came to Alice 
Scollin. It found her life in the full bloom of effort, 
and a whisper was sufficient to call her spirit to 
an eternity of rest. 

We shall miss Alice Scollin, and her absence will 
create an aching void in the hearts of us who are 
left to weather the rougher storms of life, but we 
know that the All-Merciful Father has but exercised 
His faculty of choice, and that, having lived her life 
to capacity, Alice is but gone to a better Hereafter, 
there to reap the plenteous bounties of the Omni- 
potent God. 

Our memories of our beloved classmate are 
fraught with recollection of her quiet, unassuming 
devotedness to duty. 

“Until the last, she yielded sacrifice, 

And deathless looks upon the face of God.” 
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The Arm-Chair 

‘‘Sheltering shadows of the night 
Lighteners of the day’s care 
Bring me visions of delight 
Stealing round my arm-chair.” 


YEAR Another year has flown on the wings of Time, and a season of hope 
NEW anc ^ * s at ^and; h°P e > because futurity holds forth promise of 
atonement for the past; of joy, because ambition looks forward into 
days of achievement and content. This established custom of fixing goals that 
one wishes to reach during the New Year is a highly commendable one. It 
not only forms a definite schedule by which one may regulate his aims, but it 
serves to prove to the individual that a worthy objective is the secret of per- 
sonal success. 

Bounding Optimism hurls itself into the future, but a laggard Caution 
bids it halt and cast a backward glance into the past. Some will wish to 
cherish the memories of deeds that made the Old Year glorious, while others 
will relinquish the thoughts of inexplicable failures and hopefully long for the 
future. To all must come the inevitable consciousness that the New Year, for 
good or for ill, is entirely what we choose to make it, and, as we pause at the 
dividing line between past and present, a moment’s introspection will serve to 
point the way toward: — 

“A happier, and a better New Year!” 
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AN APPRECIATION 

The Observer Staff is gratified, indeed, by the praise accorded the first 
issue of the school magazine. Through the united support of the faculty, 
pupils and advertisers, a successful start has been made toward the goal of ac- 
complishment in 1923. 

With the continued support of faculty, pupils and advertisers, we hope 
to continue in the way in which they have made it possible to begin. 

C. M. 


OUR TASK 

The busy pen rests, and its product, the second issue of The Observer, is 
before you. Judge it graciously in the light of whatever merit it may haply 
possess, and attribute its faults of omission or commission to the additional 
burdens of publication which the staff has seen fit to assume. Doubling the 
number of issues of a magazine, with the consequent drain upon the available 
literary material, is a task which only the future will make easier of accom- 
plishment. 

Our motive has inspired us and spurred on our flagging spirits. We seek 
to add another jewel to Alma Mater’s crown and to build upon the glorious 
precedent established by the magazines of the past. To what measure our 
efforts will meet with success, time alone will tell. Ours is the task of giving 
to Peabody High School, a literary magazine which will be published at least 
six times during the scholastic year. 

We accept the mission, and we welcome it. If we succeed in the accom- 
plishment of our task, we shall feel that we have but perpetuated the finest 
traditions of Peabody High School, and have expressed to some slight degree, 
our appreciation of the fact that the legacy of past literary effort must be in- 
creased in the present and left as a challenge for the future. 

W. R. 


YOUR YARD STICK 

Vanity is most certainly a liability; worse, if not quickly disposed of, the 
debt accumulates to selfishness, idleness and unhappiness. However, there is 
an exceedingly easy way to dispose of this; set a standard for yourself. If 
your face is a secret scource of pride to you, turn your eyes upon your prettiest 
friend. Should you get a mark of seventy, perchance the highest in your class, 
consider the boy of fourteen who is now a Senior at Harvard. The thing 
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which puts you farthest in this world of competition is the thing- you measure 
yourself by, your yard-stick. Make it the fullest, broadest standard possible; 
so that, every time you apply it to yourself there will still be space to grow. 
I do not mean idol-worship, for that is not conducive to growth. Indeed, you 
may not be able to discover a human being who, in your opinion, reaches the 
top-notch of perfection. Consequently, you will have to set your own standard; 
a subject for serious thought. But, once having set it, live up to it; take it 
out and measure yourself continually. Do not, when you have established your 
measure, put it away in a remote corner of your mind. Do not go on slipping 
by as before, to grow up and reluctantly think of your old standard as you sit 
on your corner of the park bench and murmur “it might have been’'. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star, and you’ll land on a bush.” 

M. C. 


OUR JOKES 

It is rather painful to record that the diligent critic has found The Ob- 
server devoid of a sense of humor. It is especially difficult to be under the 
necessity of publishing a second issue with no seeming cognizance of the 
clamorous demands of those whose ideals differ from ours. It is a bit of ex- 
cruciating agony to be compelled at this time to announce that our next issue 
will contain no jokes. We are increasingly conscious of the censure which we 
must undergo, and, in all humility, we beg leave to offer for consideration the 
reasons that have prompted us to persevere in melancholy. 

Wc are prompted to take this course not from the obstinacy of mistaken 
conviction, nor are we desirous of depriving the students of what they have a 
right to expect. We realize that the foibles of school life are multiform, that 
the jokes of the students are indicative of mental alertness, that their mistakes 
are subject to charitable comment, but we doubt the propriety of publishing 
records of our foibles, and, as for reference to our mistakes, we feel rather 
incapable of determining where charity ceases and malice begins. 

The Observer is primarily a record of the achievements of Peabody High 
School students. We wish the book to encourage and develop the literary talent 
of the pupils, and, while we recognize the necessity of developing wit, humor 
and satire, we feel that these qualities should be evidenced in their proper 
literary forms, rather than tolerated in the shape of flippant or impudent 
answers to questions asked in class. 

We know that pedagogic-ally our position is sound; we hope that actually 
our aims may not be termed altruistic. We are open to censure upon the 
score of practicality, but we can not be condemned for lowering the standard 
of our magazine to meet the impulses of those who might wish to play the 
jester. 

We will continue to lead the way for Peabody High School students into 
the realm of better things, and we ask that they strive to reach our standards, 
only that we may make new ones to guide their efforts. 

In conclusion, The Observer wishes to remain the Sage and hesitates 
about donning the “cap and bells.” 


J. W. S. 
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ETIQUETTE 

One of the most important needs for a person to start life with, either 
socially or commercially is that of etiquette; socially, because people wish to 
associate only with others of refined manners; commercially, because business 
men must, for their own interests employ as workers those who practise good 
etiquette. Therefore, if one wishes to advance in this world in any form what- 
soever he must equip himself with a few simple points on manners. Not only 
must he be equipped with these, but also he must put them to good usage. 

It is far better when asked a question to answer in the negative politely 
than in the affirmative rudely. The questioner will form a better impression 
of the culture of that person, in this way. 

Advancement, in all lines of business is due largely to a show of good 
breeding. A business man has “his eye out” for the smartest, most promising 
individual on whom he may place important responsibilities and most assuredly 
this will not be a person who shows a lack of etiquette. 

Keep in mind that to reach the highest ideal of life, the foremost point 
of character development and the invaluable esteem of your friends is the 
gaining of knowledge more precious than rubies; that of etiquette. 

N. A. 


FATHER AND SAVIOUR 

There is something in the grandeur of the United States that develops 
men, some trait in the character of the citizens that renders them capable of 
producing leaders in time of stress. Amidst the complexities of ordinary life, 
the simple duties of the farm or the weary ways of barter and exchange, 
America has been accustomed to find her leaders, and the greatest crises have 
produced the greatest men. The infant nation in its cradle, found the fostering 
care of George Washington; while the nation at the period of its life, when 
it began to suffer from growing pains and an inability to determine its ac- 
tions, found the saving hand of Lincoln held forth to avert the consequences 
of folly. 

Father and Saviour, then; — Washington the aristocrat, Lincoln the man 
of the soil; each equal to the demands of emergencies; each willing to offer 
his best; each standing forth as a splendid example of the fact that America’s 
leaders are chosen from the people. 

If, on this day, after the lapse of centuries, each could bring to us a 
message, it would be filled brimful of the sturdy Americanism which they both 
exemplify; an Americanism which worships at but one shrine, that of devo- 
tion to country, an Americanism that knows no distinction of class or creed 
or kind, an Americanism that might find expression in the words of Wash- 
ington; 

“Indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of any attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest”; — or, indeed, an Americanism that 
might pursue its course with Lincoln: — “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all”. 


W. R. 
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THE GLEE The interest manifested in the glee club is remarkable, boys 
CLUB and f rom the most lordly senior to the most humble 

freshman, singers, from the highest of sopranos to the lowest 
of bases have signified their willingness to co-operate with Miss Sullivan. 
With such enthusiasm and in such numbers did the student body respond to 
the announcement, that Miss Sullivan found it necessary to resort to a pro- 
gramme of elimination among the lower classmen, selecting those fortunate 
ones by the records of the voice test taken at the beginning of the year. 

Due to unforeseen circumstances meetings were suspended for a short 
period. However, the club is again back on the regular Thursday evening 
schedule and affairs are rapidly progressing despite the fact that the club is 
still in its infancy, and we may rest assured that, if we will but continue to 
manifest the same interest in the future that we have in the past, Miss 
Sullivan will give to Peabody High School a glee club worthy of such an 
institution. 


THE Although the orchestra has yet to make its first public ap- 

ORCHESTRA pearance, The Observer, “listening-in” at rehearsals has 

heard enough to warrant the prediction that the student 
body will be treated to a surprise in the near future. Mr. Luscomb is labor- 
ing earnestly and diligently, and, as a result of his labor, the musical talent 

of Peabody High School is fast being welded into a unit that will do justice 

to itself and reflect credit upon its director. 


LEO On Friday December 22, 1922, the entire student body as- 

JAMES sembled in the hall to pay final tribute to the memory of a 

BUCK I EY ^ e P ar ^ ec ^ classmate, Leo James Buckley whom the Almighty 
in His omniscience saw fit to stop at the threshold of life. The 
exercises were brief but touching, and consisted of the reading of the scripture 
by Mr. Woodman followed by several moments of silent meditation and 
prayer. 


The veil of sorrow again descended upon our teachers and 
student body with the untimely death of Alice Gerardine 
Scollin on Tuesday January 9, 1923. The sudden visit of 
God’s messenger took from our circle a loving classmate 
and companion w T hom it pleased the omnipotent to preserve for better things. 
Memorial exercises were held on Thursday January 11, 1923 consisting of the 
reading of the scripture and the offering of silent prayer. 


ALICE 

GERARDINE 

SCOLLIN 


MEMORIAL Following the regular singing period on Thursday, January 
TABLET 18th, Captain Gavigan in behalf of the football squad of 1922 
presented to Mr. Woodman a bronze tablet, bearing the in- 


scription: — 
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In Memory of 
LEO J. BUCKLEY 
Erected by the 
P. H. S. 

Football Squad 
1922 

The tablet is to be erected in some conspicuous place in the gymnasium 
as a lasting memorial to a departed team mate. 

Mr. Woodman accepted the tablet, and, in a few well chosen words of 
splendid eulogy, extolled the character of a never to be forgotten scholar, 
athlete and gentleman. 


DANVERS A delegation of 18 Peabody high students went to Danvers 
BEVERLY Friday night to attend the debate between teams repre- 

DEB4TE sent * n g Holten high and Beverly high. Three of the judges 
were School Committeeman William R. Barry, Principal Willard 
W. Woodman and John W. Sullivan, head of the English department of Pea- 
body high. They awarded the decision in favor of Beverly. 


THE The student body of Peabody High School have cause to rejoice in 
BEMA ex ist ence of a debating club. At length, due to the persistency 
of Mr. Sullivan, the nucleus of what should prove to be a formidable 
debating society has been formed. However, the mere formation of the club 
is not a guarantee of its future, but, considering the enthusiasm and spirit 
of co-operation which has been shown at the meeting the boys have clearly 
evidenced their willingness to do all in their power to establish Peabody High 
school as a fixture in debating circles. 

The club held its first meeting on Thursday evening, December 21, 1922, 
and proceeded at once to the election of officers. As a glowing tribute to 
the memory of a departed member, the name of Leo J. Buckley was inscribed 
upon the roll as the first president of the society. The other officers elected 
were : — 

President, Michael Flynn; Vice-President, Raymond Grady; Secretary, 
James Foley; Treasurer, Arthur Maguire; Censor, Maurice Harris; Moderator, 
Mr. Sullivan. A committee was appointed, consisting of Francis Harrigan, 
Walter Gray, and George Lawrence, for the drafting of a constitution and by- 
laws. “The Bema” was decided upon as the name of the society. A debate 
is to be held at every meeting, and a team is to be selected in the near future. 


PUBLIC At the second meeting of The Bema a debate was held upon the 
MARKET subject; “Resolved, that Peabody Should Have a Public Mar- 

DEBATED ket ”‘ The debaters were ; Raymond Burlingham and John Mur- 
ray, defending the affirmative, with Joseph McHugh and Francis 
Collins upholding the negative. All speakers were interesting and convincing, 
but Francis Collins and John Murray proved themselves worthy of special no- 
tice. The judges decided in favor of the affirmative by a vote of two to one. 
The floor was then open to voluntary debate upon the subject. Several mem- 
bers availed themselves of this opportunity to express their views. 
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COMPULSORY The meeting of the Debating Club which was scheduled 
MILITARY for Friday evening, January 19th, at the high school was 

TRAINING 1 postponed until Saturday evening, January 20th, due to 

1 the high school basketball game at Salem and the debate 

at Danvers. The attendance of the meeting Saturday evening could not be 
compared with that of previous meetings, but it was entirely due to the short 
notice of the postponement. A debate on the question “Should the United 
States Have Compulsory Military Training” was scheduled for this meeting. 
Some of the members who were to take part in the debate were not present 
and there was but one debater on each side, Francis Harrigan on the affirm- 
ative and Francis Howlett on the negative. Both debaters had very good argu- 
ments and the debate ended in a two to one decision in favor of the afirmative 
side. 

It was decided to have the other four debaters debate on the same ques- 
tion at the next meeting. 

Five new members were present at the meeting. 


The debate of January 20th was continued at the meeting 
of January 26th. The debaters were: Lincoln Reid and 
Michael Flynn for the affirmative with Maurice Harris and 
William Collins upholding the negative. The speakers 
were interesting and the subject was well handled. Mr. Flynn and Mr. Harris 
were especially convincing. Voluntary debate followed the regular debate. 


JANUARY 

TWENTY-SIX 

DERATE 


ST. JOHN’S As we go to press, plans are rapidly maturing for an inter- 
DERATE scholastic debate between St. John’s Prep and Peabody. In 

selecting St. John’s we realize fully the proposition facing us, 
as they are considered as one of the strongest, if not the strongest debating 
club in the state. 

This is the first inter-scholastic debate in which Peabody has been repre- 
sented for quite some time. However from its absence in our circle we have 
acquired a fuller realization of its value and are determined that henceforth 
debating will not be a lost art in Peabody High School. 


FACULTY Members of the Peabody High School faculty have been called 
JUDGES upon to act as judges at debates held between the teams of 
other high schools. Mr. Woodman and Mr. King were judges 
of the debate between Salem and Lowell. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Sullivan were 
judges of the debate between Salem and Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Freshman. Mr. Woodman and Mr. Sullivan were judges of the debate between 
Danvers and Beverly. 

FACULTY Inadvertently, the name of Miss Van Dyke was omitted from 
CHANGES facult y members published in our last issue. Miss 

Van Dyke is doing and has been doing efficient work in our 
behalf, and we wish to say that the omission was due to error and not to any 
failure on our part to realize the work that is being done for us by this teacher. 
We hope that the omission will be pardoned. 

Miss Bagley has returned from her leave of absence and is again laboring 
with us. We are pleased to see Miss Bagley back, and we hope that she will 
find the remainder of the year enjoyable. We promise our efforts to make it so. 

MICHAEL FLYNN, ’23. 
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The following- sentences and paragraphs are part of the regular class 
work, and are published in order that The Observer may give some recogni- 
tion to the student who performs faithfully his daily task. An effort is made 
to have each class represented. The examples are chosen for their employ- 
ment of the principles of style taught in each year of High School, and are the 
result of close analysis of models followed by original thought in imitative 
style. 

Balanced Sentences: — 

Balance attained by giving the causes of a thing, or the circumstances 
surrounding a person or thing. 

Franklin is known as a philosopher and a statesman; as a philosopher, 
for his practical w-isdom; as a statesman, for the ability shown in his handling 
of affairs of state. MARION FESSENDEN, ’26. 

The girls grow healthy and happy while at camp; healthy, on account of 
being outdoors all day and receiving physical training from competent in- 
structors in their work and play; happy, because they have a chance to forget 
their troubles while they are with other girls of their own age. 

ELINOR HOBBS, '26. 

Periodic Sentences: — 

Sense suspended by transposition. 

On a cold stormy night in the early part of January, when the winter 
winds howled and dashed the snow against the window pane, I saw a snow- 
covered figure struggling up the street. MARION FESSENDEN, ’26. 

Climbing “Giant Mountain”, taking every precaution lest we should slip 
and fall into the ravine below, we at last reached the top and saw the beauty 
of a western sunset. HOWARD BATCHELDER, ’26. 




Sense suspended by accumulation of subjects. 

The beautiful woods, the small lakes, the quaint houses, and the simple 
good-natured people bring to mind the little county of Rockville. 

BERTHA BERNSTEIN, ’26. 


Good stories, literal and figurative reports of school events, notes of dif- 
ferent pupils, containing personal experience, and accounts which give pleasure 
and information, all are found in our new school paper, “The Observer”. 

ANNIE CLOPPER, ’26. 
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Sentences developed by paraphrase. 

There is more sense in choosing a good road than a bad one; determina- 
tion decides the way, while the brain assists, but laziness accompanied by poor 
lessons follows the sign post to the rutty way. 

ROBERT MOULTON, ’26. 

Our country is noted for at least two things; first, for its beautiful scenery; 
and second, for its commerce; but the scenery, with its many landscapes and 
natural beauties is far more interesting than the hustle and rustle of a noisy 
street. MARY HOSMAN, ’26. 

The mountains of North Dakota are more delightful than the best offices 
in New York City; the hunter kills the deer while the cataract hums a tune 
similar to the bullet, but the accountant figuring at his books is covered with 
perspiration and at night wearily plods his way to the hot city dwelling. 

ROBERT MOULTON, ’26. 


Sentences developed by enumeration. 

Napoleon’s fall at Waterloo may be attributed to a number of circum- 
stances; the absence of reinforcements, a long week of sleepless nights, and 
the untimely appearance of General Blucher’s troops, all contributed to 
disaster. ELLIOT WILSON, ’25. 

The ship lay out in the bay without a movement, the sails hanging limply 
about the mast, and a few sea-gulls alighting in the water around it. 

MARION FESSENDEN, ’26. 

It was dawn, the clouds being decked out in all their majestic beauty, re- 
flecting the light of the golden sun, and casting a flood of brilliance upon the 
sleepy world. JOHN HORRIGAN, ’26. 

Sense suspended by transposition. 

When Macbeth and Banquo were returning victorious from the battle, how 
happy, how proud they were. MARY McMAHON, ’26. 

Sentences developed by giving cause or effects. 

The beauty of the sight before her, the palms, flowers, lights, gay sociable 
young people, and the air of enjoyment; all betrayed the care and thought- 
fulness of the hostess. MARJORIE MORRILL, ’26. 

Sentences developed by enumeration. 

Looking about the quiet room, his eyes bloodshot with anger and disease, 
his mouth wreathed in an ironical smile, the old sea-captain died in solitude. 

ANNETTE ROSEN, ’23. 

The girl struggled onward down the street in the blizzard; she was breath- 
ing with an effort, her hands and feet were as cold as ice; but, soon she would 
be home and by the fireside, thawing her whole body and covering it with 
warmth. * ANNIE CROWLEY, ’23. 

The snow has disappeared, the March winds and April showers have come; 
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soon, the buds will be seen in all their glorious promise, and the trees and 
shrubs will be bursting forth with their budded leaves. 

KATHRYN SULLIVAN, ’23. 

At Valley Forge, his commands replaced by words of praise, his love for 
his men swelled to motherly adoration, his system of discipline changed to 
plans for the comfort of his suffering soldiers, his combined faith in and 
heartfelt sympathy for his followers, clearly emphasized Washington’s affec- 
tion and sorrow for the men of the Revolutionary forces. 

ARTHUR MAGUIRE, ’23. 

His tireless struggle for knowledge, his manner of employing what he 
knew to the best advantage and his uncompromising spirit of honesty depict 
the character of Lincoln. ARTHUR MAGUIRE, ’23. 

Paragraphs : — 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY 

Winter has cast its stem but beautiful hand over the vast landscape leav- 
ing us in wondering admiration of the conditions that are characteristic only 
at this time of the year. The vast blanket of sparkling snow has cast itself 
everywhere like a protecting arm for the bare ground and leafless trees; 
looking towards the blue heavens as if to give thanks for the privilege of 
helping to care for these helpless creatures of nature during the severe 
months of cold season. The sound of sleigh bells ringing through the crisp 
air awakens the fact that there is life in this desolate but blessed stretch of 
God’s own land and suggests that, after all, we are but subordinate fixtures 
on this great earth. 

Subject — Winter in the Country. 

Place — In the country, seen by a strolling pedestrian. 

Point of View — Afternoon in Winter. 

Mental Viewpoint — Appreciation of God’s gifts. 

Characteristic Traits — Limitless drifts of snow. 

Outline — Expressed in opening sentence. 

Details — Snow, ground, trees, sleigh bells, and air. 

Order — Effect at first glance and then the realization and appreciation of 
same. 

ANALYSIS OF DETAILS 


Details 

Snow 

Ground 

Trees 

Sleigh Bells 
Aii- 


Point of View 

Protection 

Helpless 

Helpless 

Distant 

Clear 


Characteristic Traits 
Sparkling 
Bare 
Leafless 
Ringing 
Crisp 

MAURICE HARRIS, ’23. 


“EARLY WINTER” 

Usher in the pearly snow flakes with their glistening looks. Winter is 
here. The boughs of the trees are drooping in solemn silence under their 
magnificent burden, and the vines that hold the purple grapes are weighed 
down almost to destruction. The lane is deserted, and only the trace of a few 
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shagg-y foot-prints break up the smooth path that looks like a scene in some 
fairies’ palace. The old gate in the middle of the fence is weary as it hangs 
on the last hinge of its bearings. Rusted into place and almost to the end of 
its endurance, it sags and sways like the motion of a low song as it keeps in 
time with the breeze. The little tips of the tender vines and ferns are withered 
and almost meet with the collapsing boughs of the overhanging arch. Little 
nests may be seen through the drapings of lace-like curtains, made from the 
entanglements of the trees’ branches. They are alone and beckoning. Beckon- 
ing to their summer inhabitants who are nowhere to be seen. Snuggled under 
the winter’s charm, the bungalows are nestled and waiting for the chattering 
birds to grace their thatched roofs. 

Subject — “Early Winter.” 

Point of View — The coming of winter. 

Place — Natural scenery in Peabody. 

Characteristic Trait — Effects of winter. 

Outline — Entrance of winter. 

Details — Snow, trees, grape vines, lane, gate, shrubs and trees, nests and 
bungalows. 

Order — From the first snow to the objects it burdens and effects. 


Details 

Snow 

Boughs of Trees 

Grapevine 

Lane 

Gate 

Shrubs 

Nests 

Bungalows 


ANALYSIS OF DETAILS 
Point of View 
Glittering look 
Drooping in silence 
Weighed down 
Deserted 

Weary, no endurance 
Withered 

Alone and beckoning 
Waiting 


Characteristic Traits 
Pearly 

Magnificent burden 
Purple grapes 
Fairy palace, shaggy 
foot-steps 
Rusted 

Meet with overhanging 
arch 

Seen through lace-like 
curtain 

Chattering birds 
PAULINE LAWTON, ’23. 


DAYBREAK 

The first streak of dawn, hastening from the sombre skies of winter, re- 
vealed all nature enshrouded in the deep solemnity of a snow white mantle. 
The fields and highways heaped high, the trees and shrubs bedecked in all the 
splendor of winter on the background of a leaden sky set forth the delicate 
strokes of God’s great artist. This inspiring masterpiece of nature dispersed 
a deep solemnity through the atmosphere scarcely disturbed by the rapidly 
approaching dawn. Suddenly, like the clangor of a trumpet announcing the 
approach of the conqueror, the crow of the barnyard chanticleer resounds 
through the stilly air and the full born day enters in a blaze of glory. From 
the breaks and bushes a flurry of snow-birds like leaves driven before the wind 
come whirling by. The cackle of the fowl and incessant pounding of the horses 
in the stable now break the awesome solemnity as the household awaken from 
their slumbers and turn to the duties of another day. The sparrows now 
twittering about the door noisily await the appearance of the men with the 
daily portion of crumbs from the table. MICHAEL FLYNN, ’23. 
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WINTER 

The scenery as yet displayed no bud or leaf but a New England winter 
is always attractive, and the blizzard of a few days before had changed the 
ugly limbs of the trees to things of beauty. It was a glistening snow, sparkling 
as though were hidden there millions of tiny diamonds. Its great bulk seemed 
to protect the earth and buds and leaves and it was as if a great white loving 
hand had been gently lain upon the earth. The twittering of the sparrows and 
snow-birds broke the stillness which seemed to pervade and occasionally the 
merry jingle of bells as the inevitable horse and sleigh sped over the crust of 
snow. LAURA JACOBS, ’23. 


SNOWDUST 

Mother Nature clothed her earth with a shimmering garment of snow, 
glorifying every twig and branch and awakening the beauty loving nature of 
mankind. Each tiny snowflake fluttered like an exquisite fairy, tossing about 
until gathered with the other myriads of flakes to build enchanted castles, or 
snuggled close to the snow-laden bosom of a staggering pine. The sweet 
lingering breath of the wind rustled the snow-dust against the gleaming win- 
dow' panes, hunting out a sunshiny corner there to melt away into nothingness. 
As the vision faded away one thought of a gigantic mine of glistening dia- 
monds. The sun burst through the trees far away in the western sky, like 
a flaming ball, a symbol of the Mighty One, sinking slowly, until twdlight 
gently falls on the fairy-like scene. IRENE KELLY, '23. 


A WINTER SCENE 

The landscape was covered with a blanket of snow but the overnight work 
of the storm kings is surprising in its changes upon the country. It was 
wonderful and beautiful to see the first snow of winter; to feel the sharp 
twang of the cold air pass over the senses; to gaze upon the earth surrounded 
with her immaculate cloak; and hills with their steep inclines promising joy 
to the hearts of the youth. The enshrouding snow set off from the rest of the 
landscape the abodes of the New r Englanders as the leaden sky sets off the 
golden stars. The tinkle of the sleigh bell is heard in the distance. The snow- 
birds fluttered by as the wind blows the leaves from the trees in the autumn. 

ARTHUR GAVIGAN, ’23. 
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It is a difficult task to contrive an alumni column that will be accurate 
and of interest to the graduates of Peabody High School, without the assistance 
of the graduates themselves. We cannot always be certain of the whereabouts 
of some of you. Some we may classify incorrectly; others we may not men- 
tion at all. This, then, constitutes your assignment; correct our errors, write 
to us occasionally, tell us any news that concerns members of the alumni. 

We intend in future issues to seek out members of the alumni and call 
upon them for an expression of their views upon the subjects with which they 
are familiar. This will prove of inestimable value to the present student body 
and we feel that we may be assured in advance of the co-operation of mem- 
bers of the alumni. 

An interesting bit of alumni news has come to light in the shape of the 
graduation program of the class of 1889. James J. Carlin, the Salutatorian 
and the writer of the class ode for 1889, is now the Reverend James J. Carlin, 

S. J., President of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

John E. Hayes who delivered the class oration is a member of the firm 
Hamblet-Hayes Hardware Co. of Peabody and Boston and is a director in the 
Warren National Bank. 

George H. Smart, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Smart of this city is a 
resident of Oakland, Cal. He is in the electrical business. 

We print the program in full. Perhaps, you can identify some of the other 
members of the class. 

“POSSUNT, QUIA POSSE VIDENTUR” 
GRADUATING EXERCISES, PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL 
AT TOWN HALL :: JUNE 27, 1889 

ORDER OF EXERCISES 
MUSIC, PIANO DUET PRAYER 


MUSIC — High School March.. ...Veazie 

1. LATIN SALUTATORY James J. Carlin 

2. ESSAY— “Things That Cost Nothing” Annie L. Riley 

MUSIC — “Wanderer's Night Song” Rubinstein 

3. ESSAY— “Anglomanie” Mabel F. Roberts 

4. ESSAY — “Where Are The Fairies?” Bessie L. Osborn 

MUSIC (a) Faith in Spring Schehlmann 

(b) Hark! From the Woods Abt 

5. ORATION — “Peabody, the Philanthropist” George H. Smart 

MUSIC — Piano Duet Bohm 

Misses Dodge and Osborn 

6. ESSAY — “Of Making Many Books There is no End” Ella C. Sanger 

7. ESSAY - S. Alice Flint 
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“Peter White will ne’er go right; 

Would you know the reason why? 

He follows his nose where’er he goes 
And that stands all awry.” 

— Mother Goose. 


MUSIC — “A Little Mountain Lad” Mabel Roberts 

8. ORATION — “The Munroe Doctrine” John E. Hayes 

9. — VALEDICTORY ESSAY L. Ethel Swett 


CLASS ODE AWARDING DIPLOMAS 

BENEDICTION 

Class Ode, Words by Janies J. Carlin 

Classmates, may we ne’er forget, 

Though years our lives may measure 
The happy day when first we met 

And the years since passed with pleasure. 

Swiftly have the moments past, 

As the flowing of a river, 

Yet their mem’ries always last, 

And in our minds stand ever. 


Now tonight we all must part, 

For our voyage towards life’s portal. 

Though it is with sorrowing heart, 

Yet with hopes of life immortal. 

CLASS OF ’89 

James J. Carlin Annie L. Riley 

S. Alice Flint Mabel F. Roberts 

John E. Hayes Ella C. Sanger 

Bessie L. Osborn George H. Smart 

L. Ethel Swett 


1905 — E. F. Southwick is pursuing 
a graduate course at Harvard. He was 
a recent visitor at Peabody High 
School. 

1914 — Helen MacDonald has gone 
to Spain as secretary to the American 
consul at Madrid. 

1916 — Augustus F. Meade has en- 
tered the Palmer School of Chiroprac- 
tice at Davenport, Iowa. 

1917 — Ben Levin has opened a new 
Young Men’s Shop in Lynn. 

1918 — Nathan Masterson is study- 
ing law at the Suffolk evening law 
school. 


1919 — Robert Johnson is at Holy 
Cross college, Worcester, Mass. 

Mabel Ballentine is at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Theodore R. Jeffers is at Brown 
University, and recently played an 
important role in dramatics there. 

Fannie Laitinen is teaching at the 
Felton School. 

1920 — Stephen Cross is at Dart- 
mouth. 

Merwin Tucker is at Technology. 

Katherine Underwood is at Vassar. 
Ailsa Sinclair is at Boston Univer- 
sity. 


CONEY ISLAND CHIP COMPANY 

MAKERS OF 

CONEY ISLAND POTATO CHIPS 


“Made Good to Taste Good” 


12 County Street, : : : : Peabody, Mass. 


Compliments of 


GEORGE C. FARRINGTON 




